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The Outsider 


By Frances Dorwin Ducan 


It was a maple sugar day in northern Indiana. 
The pale winter sunshine coming through the bare 
trees lighted the grey of the slick, wet places on the 
branches where the sap oozed out, and turned the 
swollen buds to candle-like points of red. The air 
was balmy, but with that spring sharpness inde- 
finably connected with the smell of black earth 


thawing. 

To Ivan Kostiz plodding along the sticky mud of 
the road, the flat, rich land on either side was satis- 
fyingly beautiful. The fields near the road were 
being plowed, and the long rolls of earth shaded 
from black to warm sepia, as the eye followed the 
path of the heavy-footed, steaming plow-horses. In 
the distance, where trees and underbrush marked 
the line of the wandering river, a purplish mist soft- 
ened the nakedness of the branches. The smoky 
tints, the absence of sharp color or outline, the sug- 
gestion — even so early in the year — of boundless 
fertility, were strangely reminiscent of April fields 
in Bohemia. 
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A dim gold haze hovered over a clump of early 
willows near the covered bridge going into the town. 
Ivan’s eyes glowed; he quickened his heavy steps, 
while with the hand which he kept in the breast of 
his sheepskin coat, he fingered the lavender pay- 
check from the Beet Sugar Company. 

It was Saturday, and the little country town was 
seething with mud-bespattered vehicles. Hale and 
hearty Yankee farmers joked with one another. It 
seemed to Ivan that many pairs of shrewd, blue- 
gray eyes, hard and twinkling as pond ice, met his 
as he walked up the street. With an imitation that 
was wholly unconscious, he fell into something re- 
sembling the loose-jointed walk of the others. 

The usually neat, tiled floor of the country bank 
was muddied by the tread of many heavy boots, and 
the air was reeking with the smells of none too clean 
human bodies, of garlic, and of tobacco. 

Ivan took his place in the double line of men, 
standing patiently, each with a lavender pay check 
ready to hand to the teller. The line moved slowly, 
for many were having foreign money orders made 
out, as well as receiving the silver and gold coins, 
which they preferred, in the snake-like leather 
pocket-books. Ivan was near the end of the line — 
not far from the cashier’s little office. 

The door opened vigorously. Sam Miller sur- 
veyed the bank with disgust. 

‘Good Lord, Johnny,’’ he said to the cashier, 
who, standing on a chair, was laboring in vain to 
attach a contrivance labelled ‘‘Ozone Machine’’ to 
an electric cord. ‘‘What yuh got here? Noah just 
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opened up the Ark?”’’ he added, grinning broadly at 
his own wit. 

‘‘Confounded thing!’’ said John Blair, coming 
down. ‘‘Never will work when we need it. Just 
Beet Sugar pay day, Sam. Some little gang, isn’t 
it?”’ 

‘*Got about all the Hunkies this country’ll stand, 
I guess. Those blame little yellow houses stuck 
around everywhere get my goat,’’ said Miller, 
scowling. 

‘*No use to get so sore, Sam. You made plenty of 
money last year on beets, and you know very well 
you can’t get any ordinary hired man to go after 
beets like these Hunkie fellows.”’ 

‘‘Dog’s work. Any smart hired man ’ud have in- 
vented a machine to do it. These fellows live like 
dogs and spoil any good place for the rest of us. 
Phugh!”’ 

‘‘You sure got a grouch, Sam. Come back in an 
hour and the place will be about cleared out,’’ said 
Blair cheerfully. 

The conversation had been carried on with the 
perfect freedom one uses sometimes in talking be- 
fore young children; or the double line of men might 
well have been so many tiles in the floor for all the 
difference it made to the two men. 

Ivan’s face, however, grew dully red, and several 
others in the line looked back with whipped-dog 
eyes. In front of the teller’s window, however, a 
compact, energetic man, rather different from the 
others, fairly glared at Blair and Miller. 

‘‘Serge Petchoff!’’ the teller repeated three times 
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before the man in front of the window turned his 
gleaming eyes away from the cashier and Sam 
Miller to the business at hand. A jerky, angry fire 
seemed to burn in this man’s tense body as he 
walked out. 

The rest of the line, passive, shuffled slowly for- 
ward. ‘‘Kostiz— K-o-s-t-i-z—Ivan,’’ said the 
teller. ‘‘Put your mark here; get two people to 
witness it,’’ he continued in a slow loud monotone. 

‘‘T write,’’ said Ivan putting his name with an 
indelible pencil on the line for that purpose. 

‘‘How’d yuh want it?’’ asked the teller, shrugging 
his shoulders. It was all a part of the annoying 
Saturday’s work — no more, no less. 

‘‘A money order for t’irty dollar,’’ said Ivan 
slowly and painstakingly. ‘‘Like oder two you sent 
— to Anna Kostiz.”’’ 

The teller got out the official blanks and rapidly 
filled in the answers to the questions. 

John Blair, stepping into the cage for a note-file, 
looked over the teller’s shoulder and then up at 
Ivan. 

‘*None too sure about that’s going over yet, 
Frank,’’ he said to the teller. Things are pretty 
stirred ‘up in that part of the world,’’ he looked at 
Ivan again. ‘‘Wife?’’ he asked. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Ivan eagerly. ‘‘She sick. She 
can come here when she get well. My wife — she 
here,’’ he finished proudly. 

John Blair frowned a little. He had formed cer- 
tain neat generalizations about _[unkies, but he was 
naturally full of sympathetic curiosity, and he re- 
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membered Kostiz’s savings account. Ivan’s brief 
experience in the army had taught him the value 
and safety of a banking system. John Blair 
thought he was one of the few Hunkies who really 
saved. 

‘‘Quite a little pile you’re getting, Kostiz,’’ Blair 
continued. ‘‘Suppose this will be your last summer 
in the beet fields?”’ 

‘‘But, no,’’ said Ivan, his face brightening. ‘‘I 
buy some land some day. I don’ like Chicago.’’ 

John Blair seemed rather puzzled, but he turned 
away with his file of notes. Ivan looked after him 
longingly. He had thought for a minute the great 
man meant really to talk to him. He sighed and 
waited patiently while the teller finished a bantering 
conversation with a young clerk who passed, then, 
finally, entered Ivan’s deposit in the little book and 
gave him the receipt for the money order. 

A little later when Ivan opened the grocery store 
door, he saw Sam Miller standing by the dried 
peach barrel, eating jovially from it as he talked to 
the proprietor. They stopped talking when Ivan 
came in and looked at him. Ivan hesitated a minute, 
then went up to the clerk and bought his sugar, 
flour, and tea. 

‘‘You the Hunkie on my little piece of river 
land?’’ said Sam. 

‘Yes, yes. I’ve been t’ree summer t’ere. It good 
beet land, Mist’ Miller,’’ he added timidly. 

‘*You bet it is! You won’t be there again, I 
guess; I’m going to sell that corner. Speak pretty 
good English, don’t you? How long you been 
here?’’ 
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‘‘In this country? Six years. I been in army 
four month. I learn some t’ere.’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ Sam said, looking at him keenly and 
slowly picking out another dried peach. 

Ivan straightened his shoulders. He knew there 
was not much of the soldier in him. In the dis- 
comfort of a southern camp he had blundered along 
for many weary weeks, but now he thought a little 
wistfully even of the hardest days. He had been 
part of a big group, and they all blundered along 
together. 

As he walked back in the early dusk, taking the 
short cut through the old river bottom, he tried to 
find reasons for the attitude of his Yankee neigh- 
bors. He knew they talked gruffly and laughed 
loudly even with one another; his people smiled and 
talked softly except when they were angry. These 
people were land owners too, and in his Old World 
eyes they had rightfully a certain superiority; but 
he, too, would be a land owner some day. Every- 
thing would be different then. 

Ivan’s eyes now rested on the two plowed fields, 
the triangular corner of Sam Miller’s farm, rather 
detached from the rest of it by the river and the 
road, in which Miller had contracted to raise beets, 
and to which for three summers the Sugar Company 
had sent Ivan and the little yellow house. 

These ‘‘Hunkie houses’’, as the Yankee farmers 
called them, were given by the Sugar Company to 
the laborers they imported each year from the Bo- 
hemian and Hungarian colonies in the city. The 
Company usually tried to return the men to the 
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same fields. ‘‘They get the feel of the dirt in cer- 
tain places in their systems,’’ the Company Agri- 
eulturist said. 

Indeed the feel of this land was now part of Ivan 
Kostiz. In the three winter months in Chicago as 
his pick went down between the cobblestones of the 
unending streets which were being repaired, he 
thought about the crumbling black soil of these 
fields when he thinned the beets in July, or about 
the sun-baked sweetness which came from the plants 
when he topped them in September, or he smelled 
in imagination, as he did now in reality, the dank, 
cool air which seemed to creep up the gentle hollows 
of the fields from the river. 

Olga, his wife, came across the field to meet him. 
Her strong-backed, smoothly moving body was not 
ungraceful, and her leaf-brown eyes were very clear 
and friendly. 

She took some of his packages; they smiled and 
walked in amiable silence to the yellow shack. 

‘‘You are late. Supper is cooked,’’ she said in 
Czech, as they came inside. Olga spoke very little 
English, so at home Ivan put aside his beloved new 
language. 

There was but one room, unplastered and clean. 
Bunks were built against the north wall. A cheap 
iron stove with a steaming pot of savory food stood 
on the other side. A Virgin in a little plaster niche 
hung opposite the door. 

Olga put the stew into two large yellow bowls, and 
she and Ivan sat down at the bare pine table in the 
middle of the room. Each tried to give the other 
the choice portions of the stew. 
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‘*See, Ivan,’’ Olga said, ‘‘I have all the meat. 
Give me your dish.’’ 

‘‘No, no, my Olga,—TI had all the meat. You 
must have that. I cannot eat more, anyway.’’ 

Ivan sat in the doorway puzzling over an old 
paper, while Olga put away the two bowls. 

‘*Would you like to live here always, Olga?’’ 
Ivan said presently. 

‘*We have saved to buy this very land, haven’t 
we, Ivan?’’ she asked anxiously in turn. ‘‘We’ll 
have enough this year to buy it, won’t we?’’ 

‘*Yes, I think so. If you won’t be lonesome here, 
my Olga?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no — oh, no,’’ Olga said aloud. To herself 
she planned happily of a bigger house, of the old 
mother beloved by them both who would come from 
Bohemia, of children going to the brick school down 
the road, of threshing times when she and Ivan 
would go with the other farmers from house to 
house. They were Americans. Ivan had his papers. 
Ivan had been in the army. 

“‘Can the mother come before long, Ivan?’’ she 
asked after a long silence. ‘‘It must be very hard 
over there now.’’ 

‘*May she see our new country soon! She worked 
hard for us to come,’’ said Ivan softly. 

Their eager eyes looking through the doorway 
rested hungrily on the lights and shadows of the 
fields. After a time Olga looked back into the room 
where a light spot in the darkness marked the place 
of the little white Virgin. 

All summer long from dawn to dark, Ivan and 
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Olga both worked in the fields. The Company Agri- 
culturist said Ivan was the best man in the county. 
He helped in the fields of neighboring farmers who. 
had depended upon home labor, but who found that 
their own boys could not and would not do the work. 
It was a good beet year -— not too much rain and an 
even distribution of hot days. 

In August when the plants in Ivan’s fields were 
separated in strongly marked clusters of apple- 
green leaves, he went into town to see the Agricul- 
turist about a new supply of topping knives which 
would soon be needed. 

‘“‘Oh, by the way, there’s a letter for you in the 
office, Kostiz,’’ Middleton said as he started away. 
‘‘Wait a minute, and I’ll get it for you.”’ 

Ivan put down his bundle of topping knives, and 
sitting on the Company’s beet scales he slowly 
spelled out the letter from Bohemia which had been 
written many weeks before by the village letter- 
writer at the request of an old uncle. His mother 
had died in the early summer. No money came from 
America. There was no medicine. She thought her 
children had forgotten her. 

It was past noon when a ringing voice called, 
“Hi! Get off there! Got a sunstroke?’’ 

The picture of a bent old woman, working fever- 
ishly hard in the fading light over a confused mass 
of threads and spools and frosty lace, disappeared 
in the glaring noonday sun and the crash of the 
beet-loaded cars being switched nearer the scales. 

Ivan Kostiz walked in a vague, wandering fashion 
away from the factory. Then his steps grew more 
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purposeful. Through the hot, quiet, fly-infested 
streets he went to the bank. 

‘“Where my money? Why you don’ send it? 
Where my money, I say!’’ 

His eyes blazed and the ends of the topping 
knives sticking from the brown paper under his arm, 
made the anemic teller step back a bit from the 
counter. 

‘‘What are you talking about?’’ he asked. Al- 
though he knew Kostiz was one of the Hunkies who 
came in on pay day, it seemed advisable to gain 
time. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Frank?’’ said John Blair, 
coming into the teller’s cage. 

“‘T’m Kostiz — Ivan Kostiz. You sent my money 
to my mother ever’ month, but she no got it. I tell 
you she no got it! This letter say so. She no got it. 
Where is it?’ 

“*See here, Kostiz, it was sent right enough,’’ said 
Blair patiently. ‘‘You can’t tell what happens over 
there. I’ll do the best I can. I’ll get it back for 
you. This is a National Bank, and the country isn’t 
trying to cheat you.”’ 

‘‘A’ right. A’ right,’’ said Ivan, his anger melt- 
ing at Blair’s tone. Few people talked patiently to 
him; he was ready to believe those who did. ‘‘She 
die,’’ he added quietly and left without any other 
explanation. 

He was very tired, but there were still many hours 
of daylight which could not be wasted. He dreaded 
telling Olga, and he was glad when he did not see 
her in the fields near the house. Two wiry little 
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boys, chasing one another with a sling-shot, dashed 
past him; they zig-zagged away, yelling derisively 
when they saw him. They were Sam Miller’s boys, 
and their mocking antics seemed a part of Ivan’s 
thoughts, as up and down the rows with back bent 
and fingers scooped he finished thinning the field. 

At dusk Olga came, and they ate their bread and 
cheese on the door step. It was too hot, and they 
were too tired to go inside. Ivan told Olga then of 
the letter from Bohemia. Olga, going back to the 
ways of her girlhood, put her apron over her lowered 
head and wept. 

After a while, stiff and tired, they went into the 
house. Both instinctively looked to the wall where 
the moonlight coming through the window could 
just reach the feet of the little plaster Virgin. At 
first Ivan thought the darkness had tricked his eyes, 
for the Virgin was not on the wall; but in a splash 
of light on the pine floor was a little pile of broken 
plaster. 

‘* Ai — Ai,”’ Olga cried, falling on her knees and 
trying to fit together the larger pieces. 

Ivan put his arm about her and silently pulled her 
up, but he remembered the two little boys and their 
derisive shouts. Long after Olga fell into a trou- 
bled sleep, he stared with hot eyes at the patch of 
moonlight on the floor. 

They did not replace the little Virgin, but Ivan 
tried to keep the door closed after that. Moreover, 
Olga was indoors more now. From the great bundle 
of striped ticking which she had dragged through 
Ellis Island several years before, came two rolls of 
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linen. From this cloth Olga’s work-red hands made 
the long, tucked, awkward little dresses like those 
her mother and her mother’s mother fashioned for 
their first born children. When the trees along the 
river were yellow, and the pungent autumn smell of 
ripening fruit and distant brushwood fires came, 
Olga sometimes, looking up from her sewing, would 
see the groups of shouting children with lunch pails 
and school bags coming down the road; then in her 
own plans she would quite forget her loneliness. 

The September pay day was a milestone in the 
thinking of Ivan and Olga. 

‘“*It will be four hundred and fifty dollars, four 
hundred and fifty dollars, my Olga,’’ and for the 
thousandth time Ivan added the last sixty to the 
total and studied it intently. 

‘‘But you heard him say four hundred, didn’t 
you, Ivan?’’ Olga would repeat as part of a well 
rehearsed conversation. 

‘‘But, yes, and we can make the house warm and 
tight with the rest, my wife. With the October 
money we will be rich, almost rich.’’ 

Then they would go over again each detail of the 
imagined transaction which would make the land 
theirs. 

On the way to the bank on pay day, Ivan met 
Serge Petchoff, whom he had not seen since the 
Spring pay-day in the bank, and they walked down 
the country road together. 

‘*Going back to the city next month?’’ Ivan asked 
Serge, whose eyes snapped at the question. 

‘Indeed yes, Ivan Kostiz. Great things are hap- 
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pening in Chicago this winter. Great things. You 
will join us in Blasket Street this winter, Ivan 
Kostiz, — you and all the other men who would not 
come in before.”’ 

‘*No, Serge Petchoff, I am going to be here. I 
don’t hold those beliefs with you. It was different 
in the Old Country. We don’t need the Revolution 
here. Iam an American. I am going to buy land.”’ 

‘*Fool! Fool!’’ Serge stopped at the corner and 
glared at Ivan. ‘‘You’ll see! But maybe too late 
for Blasket Street!’’ 

Ivan sighed. Serge always troubled and worried 
him. In other days he would have thought Serge 
had the Evil Eye. 

It was early and the bank was not crowded. 

‘*Mist’ Miller in to-day?’’ he asked John Blair. 

‘*Yes, he was here just a little while ago. Do you 
want to deposit this?’’ Blair asked. 

‘‘Can I have one certificate for all them? I am 
going to buy Miller’s land,’’ Ivan said with shy 
pride. 

‘*You are! Well, Kostiz, —I don’t know — have 
you seen Miller lately?’’ 

‘No. Only I know he want sell that corner. It 
out of way for him. I got money to buy it.’’ 

Blair looked a little uneasy. He was mildly inter- 
ested in this soft-voiced beet worker. 

‘*Miller’s a hard man to bargain with, Kostiz,’’ 
he said hesitatingly. 

Kostiz hardly heard him. He thought he caught 
a glimpse of Miller across the street, watching an 
exhibition of a new gasoline jack-saw in front of the 
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hardware store. He hurried out and went over to 
the crowd. 

‘*Mist’ Miller?’’ he said, plucking his coat sleeve. 

‘“‘You!’’ said Miller, turning. ‘‘What do you 
want?’’ 

‘‘T want see you about that land, Mist’ Miller. 
Will you come over to the bank for talking?”’ 

The other farmers looked curiously at Miller. 
They did not as a rule have much to say to Hunkies. 
Miller was embarrassed. 

‘‘What land? Mine—vyou’re on?’’ he asked. 
‘‘See me here just as well, I guess.’’ 

‘‘T heard you say you want sell it, Mist’ Miller. 
I—I save to buy it,’’ he finished lamely. Several 
people were listening. 

“‘Oh, clear out,’’ said Miller roughly, — some- 
what for the benefit of the bystanders. ‘‘This is 
good American land. We’re not going to start any 
Hunkie settlement here. Damn!’’ he added a second 
later, for Ivan had struck him full in the chest, and 
the unexpected force of it sent him sprawling in the 
crowd. 

The nearest men sprang on Ivan, beating and 
kicking him. The police bell on the telephone pole 
across the street started to ring. The crowd in- 
creased. 

It was all over in a minute. Bleeding and hatless, 
Ivan was led to the county jail. 

The next day he was fined ten dollars and costs.. 
The farmers called in as witnesses were angry. The 
judge let him off too easy, they thought. They were 
glad the beet season was about over and the 
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Hunkies could go back to the city where they be- 
longed. The ‘‘costs’’ were heavy, and the Sugar 
Company protested a little in favor of Ivan but it 
would not do to press matters too hard. They de- 
pended on the good will of the farmers. The 
Hunkies were devils at times. 

A week later Olga and Ivan stood in the rain on 
the station platform, surrounded by awkward bun- 
dles and boxes, waiting for the Chicago train. 
Under the blue scarf tied round her head, Olga’s 
tired eyes turned again and again to look down the 
tracks, where beyond a railroad bridge a strip of 
plowed field was visible. Ivan, however, looked 
stiffly the other way. 











By Catuari 


In the farm kitchen: 


Sun and cooking-stove fuse their heat. 
A girl in a faded dress 

Stirs a steaming kettle: 

‘¢ *Fore I’m through with makin’ garden 
Preservin’ time comes on. 

Twice since noon I’ve swept the porch 
Where the wind blows the petals 

From that red rambler rose. . .. . 
That dove keeps up its doleful cooin’ 


Till I could scream 


Emmy knew what she was doin’ 
When she took to fact’ry work. 


In the factory: 


Glaring sun on asphalt streets 
Reflected through naked windows; 
Tremble of heavy belted wheels. 
Hundreds of hurrying girls 

At long work-tables. 


‘‘Out at home now, 


‘*Roses and hollyhocks have come, 

An’ garden things are growin’ _ 
Doves have hatched in the apple tree. 
Blackberries are ripe. 


The porch is shady i 


Sisters 
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Six Poems 


By Bennett WEAVER 
TO FATHER 


You keep the way of the pastures 
Where the sweet brooks flow, 

Where out of the musky sunset 
The milch kine low. 


You walk the way of the ridge field 
Where the young lambs bleat, 

And the uddered ewes come crowding 
For the salt at your feet. 


You step the way of the furrow 
In the secret earth; 

With your hand upon the full seed 
You teach it birth. 


You march the way of the woodlot 
By the stately trees 

And learn the meat and wisdom 
Of centuries. 


You have kept the way from the sunrise 
To the open west, 

You have chosen in bitter choosing 
And chosen best. 
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EARLY AUTUMN 


The autumn comes too soon for the dear heart’s 
mellowing : 

Before the bosom can yield to woe, the winds are 
here 

Like olden perfume of bridals, and mother-musks of 
birth grown olden, and perfume of burials. 


The harvests are forward, the flaskéd fruits are 
heavy, 

And the lush earth fruits break from the chill teem 
of the loam: 

Sun-gold and earth-brown yielding against the 
winter 

Something of sun-fire, something of earth-spice for 
the time of the tasteless snows. 


The cows low soon in the bitter marsh lands, 

And far in the bitten pastures the sheep follow the 
call of the herd-bell up to the lane gate, home; 

For the cobweb covered clovers sweeten about the 
old swallow nests under the moat-gold rafters, 

And the pungent grain bins treasure all the musks 
of the field. 


The carmine ivy leaf and the scarlet sumac, — 

How like the blood of the young bursting life’s 
bosom in some magnificent longing, 

How like the blood of the old spent in a memory — 
death! 

The shrill of a hidden cricket heralds the million 

sleet winds, 
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And hidden in minor tones winnowed soft from bird 
flight, 

The loneliness, desolation of all the peoples of time 
fleeing the eternal winter. 


Consummation bosomed with old oblivion, — 

Mellower, mellower far than the milk of the human 
bosom 

Those dim unpriested libations that pour to the 
aged heart! 

Consummation, destruction: autumn with fruits for 
the flowers of springtime. 

Beyond the flower is the fruit, and beyond the 
fruit — 

Oh, love of the untouched virgin, oh peak and sun- 
rise and star, 

Fruits for the flowers of springtime! 


Leave with the human bosom ever and ever the 
blossom, 

And hide the fruit and the harvest — indefinable 
Autumn! 
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OUT OF SLEEP — 


My love, my dear one is ill! 

The winds mewl beneath the window and sicken and 
scream ; 

The water of the storm is bitter upon the pane; 

Night goes against the stars like black acid. 


My love, my dear one may pass beneath the high 
arch of the morning; 

She may go with the stars to their sleep. 

The heavens take the little white stars to their 
slumber: 

Whiter than these is her soul. 

Her hands are thin mist in an orchard at bloom- 
time; 

Her finger tips at my cheek are budded anemones 
in feathers of snowdrift; 

Upon the pillow her hair is cedar-fire over white 
water: 

I fear it will tempt the feet of the angels. 

Her eyes sleep; 

They are hidden under the curved petals of a 
strange flower; 

In her eyes I forgot my soul; 

If they do not open, — God and her loveliness! 


Night rushes against the stars; 

It is bitter against the blown stars of the North. 

I hear the shadow of mighty tears at the window, 
And the wind reaching. 


I must pray against the bitterness of death. 
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THE HOUSE 


Troy is for beauty, the far, the broken 
Underneath the coral, the dust, the sand; 

The golden cymbal, the lute, the spoken 
Word and the buried hand. 


Troy is for Helen, the flesh, the narded 

Sweet of a woman. — The topless minaret 
Is fallen, and he who guarded 

And Agememnon fallen — they both forget. 


Here is a house now, ages after; 
No fable here, life is scarcely fled, 
The heart’s heat, the mid pulse, the love, the laugh- 
ter — 
And yet she is just as dead 


As the Helen dust. A broken rhythm 
Serves well enough for the theme, I guess; 
And this house, as open to the winds, the scism 
Of time as the Trojan’s place — no less. 


Time is a myth thing, beauty a jetting, 
A fountain jetting of dust from an urn, 
Rising, falling — scarlet forgetting 
The shadow, rising but to return. 


All is a moment. Open the path wide, 
Carry her softly. Don’t close the door! 

Troy be for Helen, this for a new bride 
Stolen away and returning no more. 
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LOST 


The creep of the gold sea 
Up the silver of the sand, 

A white sail cutting the white moon, 
A ery from land. 


A long path over the moor, 
A pale path away from the foam: 
One soul to the moon on the waters, 
And one, home. 


‘‘WHEN THE DRIFT COMES IN —”’ 


When the drift comes in 
And the breakers give to the shore 
The bones of the flesh they have eaten; 


When the bark dregs wash 
In dismembered patterns along the sand, 
Failing and forming like motes of a dead star; 


When the drift comes in 
And the charnel shore is deadly sweet 
With sand-cut cedar and mummy pine; 


Then give me to dream 
That man torn down from the infinite into the sea 
And wasted and hurled again to the shore in his 
waste, 
Is something more than these. 
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Two Poems 


By Raymonp WEEKS 
THE HUNCHBACK’S SONG 


Oh! sweet was the sound of the hunchback’s song 
From under bush in the silent wood! 

Swifter the lady rode along, 
While sudden tears neath her eyelids stood. 


Her heart beat quick as she neared the clump 
Whence came the voice that her bosom thrilled ; 
She spied the hunchback and his hump, 
The lady passed and the song was stilled. 


NOT LIKE THE FLOWERS MY LOVE 


Not like the flowers my love! They fade too early; 

Not like sweet music: it shall die away; 

Not like the seasons: they are glad or surly, 
And change alway; 

Not like the pathway which the rainbow flings; 

Not like the shadow of returning wings; 

Not like the glory of the sunset barring 
The west with many a bar; 

Not like the beauty of the white dawn standing 
Under the morning star. 

These fair things alter with each altering breeze. 

Oh! not like these my love, oh! not like these! 








Three Poems 


By Heven West HELLER 
TOMORROWS 


The narrow path glowed pale in more than moon- 
light ; 
His voice, a wavering radiance, burned. 


The narrow day lies shriveled on the sun-path, 
A wilted beach-comb where night’s high tide turned. 


Do moon-rays linger furtive in the sunshine? 
Or voice-wave swirl in volute caves of mind? 


INHIBITION 


Wall reaching west to world-edge, 
Stretching east to world-edge, 
Sky must lean over to see. 

Sky aglow, face of sapphire. 


Poet choked in murk — snuff-color. 

Poet claws the wall with nails of right hand, 

Left clutching The Work; 

A snuff-colored creature, clinging, gnaws its corner. 
Poet-thought overgrown with snuff-colored mould. 
The mould is pieced of thwarted effort, 

Spore on spore. 
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WEDNESDAY WEEK 
Why the broken appointment? 


One died of my dreams 

On Wednesday week. 

I have busied to dig 

Him a restful grave 

In a shadowy place 

Where not even my own thoughts walk: 
But his wound, it oozes 

Drop — by drop — 

And the while blood drips —. 
You know the law 

Of brave things done to death. 


Blood drips! 

The ghost of a dream 

Is hard to lay 

And my dream will not stay 
In his sheltered grave 

In the shadowy ways 
Where none may gaze. 


We must wait, you and I, 
For blood to dry. 








To__ 
By Kenneto Suave ALLING 


I sent you word I could not come, 
That I had other things to do; 
Now all the evening’s like a drum, 

Loud with my loneliness for you. 


I would not ask you for your hands, 

Nor yet to touch your lips with mine, 
Nor make the lover’s old demands, 

To break the bread and share the wine. 


I would but sit and hear you say 
Inconsequential singing things, 


And guess with you, this eve of May, 
The weather that tomorrow brings. 


Along the Road 


By Bernarp RayMunpD 


I. Coup 


After supper I heap the fire 

And roll up in my blanket beside it. 

But the wind runs its long fingers 

Down my neck, 

And shakes me awake. 

The moon is up and a whippoorwill is singing 
Over the cold white valley. 
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This morning I am up early, 

Stiff and numb; 

And the mountain squirrel over my head 
Laughs to see me walk. 

Little red devil, 

How does he keep warm? 


II. Barzuy Start 


My feet make a hollow music 

Over this village street, 

Over these cool dark bricks. 
Between long rows of trees 

That still hold the night tangled 
Among wet branches, 

The hollow sound of my feet 

Comes back to me from white houses, 
From the walls of sleeping houses, 
From doorsteps where dogs lie curled 
Waiting for breakfast. 


And the music of my feet, the hollow music, 
Is the only sound in this village, 

Whose clean-washed bricks 

Frown darkly and whisper 

— Softly now, softly! 


Beyond the last houses 

The road bends uphill, 

Where standing in the quiet dust 
I look back on kitchen chimneys 
Sending the first tufts of smoke 
Against the sunrise. 
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Ill. Lake 1n THE Hs 


From the fullness of skies 
Crowded with the round shoulders 
Of hills — old women that gather 
Into capacious laps 

Villages and spires and fields — 

I lift my eyes to the sudden sparkle, 
The kiss of blue water. 

And the wind at my mouth 

Tastes of many waves; 

The blood in my temples 
Races with waves beneath high shores. 

I shall stay always beside this water, 
And always the other shore 

Will beckon to me, and apple orchards 
Bend beneath yellow and red. 

But I shall sit here always, 

And watch the round-shouldered hills 
Go gathering the sun, 

Orchards, and spires, and villages 

Into dark laps — 

And at my feet the sound of many waves, 
At my mouth the kiss of blue water. 








Two Poems 


By Marx G. SaBEL 
THE ABANDONED PLACE 


Let us go out of this place. 
Let us go out of here, 
Away from here 

Now. 

Let us go out of this place. 


The shade that softened us 

Is nothing but a shroud. 

The soft grass 

Has grown hard and brittle, 

Into bits of shard to prick our bodies. 
Even the moon 

Is extraordinarily pale 

Now, 

Dispassionately pale. 


Something has abandoned this place, 
Leaving only 

The moon and shadows of the moon, 
And brittle bits of hard grass. 


Something has gone out of this place — 
Let us go too. 
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FELLOW-FIGHTER 


How we have dallied together 

On the broad beach, 

Braving the buffetings 

Of the wind and the waves | 
And the moonlight! 


After all 

The elements will win — 
Being more enduring. 
The wind and the waves 
And the moonlight 

Will win in the end, 
Beating us down to our graves. 


If only, fellow-fighter, 

We could sink down together 

When the time comes 

As we have stood and withstood 
Together 

The buffetings of the wind and the waves 
And the moonlight! 








Editorials 


It is a source of pleasure to everyone interested 
in middle western literature that John G. Neihardt 
has received official recognition from the legislature 
of the State of Nebraska. The state is the gainer 
through this action of its legislature, rather than 
Mr. Neihardt: his reputation was already secure, 
but Nebraska gains distinction through this proof of 
its ability to recognize and appreciate a poet. The 
legislature’s action would have little significance if 
Mr. Neihardt were a mere versifying advertiser of 
the material greatness of his commonwealth. But 
since he is something utterly different —a creative 
artist of the highest integrity and vision — there is 
profound encouragement in this event for those who 
believe that the middle west is beginning to seek and 
to recognize values beyond the material. 





For almost as many years as THe Mipanp is old, 
its editor has sought some classical precedent for 
its problem: that of the uncommercial magazine 
with an impecunious publisher. At last he feels that 
he has found such a precedent, somewhat symbol- 
ically expressed perhaps, in that classic of classics, 
Mother Goose: 


‘*There was a piper had a cow, 
And he had nought to feed her. 
He pulled out his pipes, and played her a tune, 
And bade the cow consider. 


‘The cow considered very well, 
And gave the piper a penny, 
And bade him play the other tune: 
Corn rigs are bonny.”’ 
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